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PRCFAC£ 



The author of a pioneer book dealing with Latin 
American arsed forces, written only two yeax»$ ago, remarked 
on the scarcity of earlier writing on this subject. He 
could sake a similar observation concerning the period since 
hi3 book appeared. The result has been that discussion of 
this important subject has expressed principally a single 
point of view, one which finds little merit in either the 
Latin American armed forces or the U.3. military assistance 
programs . In presenting an alternative view, derived to 
some extent from the same sources but with a different 
emphasis placed on the information, I hope to widen the range 
of Judgments on which persons who are interested in the sub- 
ject may draw in making, their own assessments , 

My views are no doubt influenced by ray twenty-two 
years of service, both in the Array as an enlisted man and in 
the Havy as an officer, but ray opinions have no official 
status and may not be widely shared by military personnel. 

I consider ray outlook to be one of sympathy with the rationale 
of U.S. military assistance efforts and with the thinking of 
military men in our own and other countries, but not of bias 
toward either. 

The most modest effort benefits from generous encour- 
agement, and I cannot adequately express appreciation to 
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everyone who no# given ae incentive to pursue this study. 
However, special thanks are due to irofessor Anthony £. 

Sokol, who devoted so ouch of his time and experience to 
the arduous task of pointing out the many rough spots in the 
work as it progressed and indicating how they could be 
smoothed out. To the extent that I have been faithful to 
his guidance, the 3tudy haa gained clarity and lost some 
clumsiness. Professor John J. Johnson also has my gratitude 
for giving me more inspiration than he may have realised. 

The U.S. Navy deserves expression here of the appreciation I 
have lon^ and deeply felt for the many rewarding opportunities 
with which 1 have been favored, and which are exemplified in 
the assignment to duty which made this and related studies 
possible*. 



ft. I. Boland, Jr 
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CHkPTSR I 



INTRODUCTION 



Amo ng the most noticeable characteristics of the post- 
World war II period have been the Immensity and the coat of 
world-wide military preparedness measures. The United States 
is encased in speeding the process throughout the free world 
in order to counter adverse changes In the world power situa- 
tion, Most of the political preliminaries already have been 
completed, the alliances formed, and the operating bodies 
established, shat remains is the continuing process of 
supplying equipment to tno.se U«S. allies who need it and 
training their men to use it, principally through military 
missions and advisory groups. This activity has proceeded 
at on uneven pace, but acceleration has been more character- 
istic of it than slackening has been. Both the scope of 
U,S. military assistance efforts and the stakes involved 
Indicate the importance of this field and the desirability 
of further study of it, 

Latin America commands more attention now than it did 
in earlier years, and discussion of military cooperation 
between that area and the United States, always important to 
some observers of military events, might now attract even 
more widespread Interest, 

True, the military threat to Latin America has seemed 
less clear and ux'gent than the dangers existing in other 



areas. Consequently the underlying reasons for adopting and 
justifying military assistance to Latin America sometimes 
undergo extensive revision In conformity with changed situa- 
tions. Come arguments are dropped as their applicability 
diminishes, only to be resurrected as new influences make 
them relevant once more. Others emerge from the background 
to become determinants. Recently reintroduced, as a compelling 
reason in favor of military assistance to Latin American 
countries, for instance, is the problem of their internal 
security. Tills , and other premises for continuation of U.S. 
aid to Latin America, are discussed in subsequent chapters. 

Hot only have world conditions changed, but the 
thoughts of U.S. military leaders have altered, bringing 
revision of the composition of U.S. armed forces. Increased 
capabilities In terms of conventional weapons and guerrilla 
warfare are the most recent nan ifeo tat ions. The principal 
causes for the variations in military thought are the rapid 
technological advance in weapons systems and tie frequent 
occurrence of indigenous, but Communist inspired, guerrilla 
warfare in the world. Hew equipment may be slow to get to 
la tin American armed forces from U.S. sources, but new Ideas 
and the organisation and tactics based on them are certain 
to be transmitted rather rapidly. The military forces of 
Latin America have experienced considerable improvement as a 
result of their own efforts and U.S. help, and they are able 
to adopt and apply new military techniques readily. 

Improvements in the armed forces need not be confined 
to military capabilities, nor need the forces be influential 



onl v in “aarti&l sj&tters ♦ Uoaem military strength requires 
a sound economic basis, reasonably large industrial capacity, 
supply facilities, mobility, and traired personnel , These 
are actually the needs of ail underdeveloped countries ihem- 
selves, distinct from their armed forces. Efforts to meet 
these requirements of the military forces further progress in 
national development, provided a reasonable balance between 
civilian and military needs is maintained. In this study, 
an attempt is made to indicate acne of the military contribu- 
tions to national growth and to evaluate the proportion of 
effort devoted to military ends. 



International growth la very important too, especially 
now when so many new nations, often beset by serious problems 
are emerging. World peace requires that all nations progress 
In stability and prosperity so that all may cooperate to help 
those countries which are having difficulty making the transi 
tion. The American republics furnish a model for peaceful 
settlement of disputes and for joint action through the Organ 
izettion of American States. A© members of the United Hat ions 
they should be able to share the procedures and continue the 
cooperation they have developed in the OAS. Though the func- 
tions of these two organisations cover a wide range of poiiti 
cal, social, and economic efforts, this study is chiefly con- 
cerned with the military support available to these organiza- 
tions. 



Many questions have been raised concerning the assump- 
tions and interpretations which are the basis for U.8. mili- 
tary policy toward Latin America, as well as the effects of 



the assistance pragmas and the extent to which their objec- 
tives are being attained. These questions are susceptible 
of different answers, and those presented here are sosjetiaea 
at odds with those set forth in other writings on this 
subject . 



CHArTcK 12 



KSKlSfH£RIC SBCUHITy* 3ACKUK0UMD AND i3^VKLOPHfcK2 



ro4twai' military assistance programs for Latin Ameri- 
can countries began to have rear significance only after pad- 
sago of tne Mutual security Act of lybi* which expanoeu the 
original *%ct of 1 jk? providing arms to NaTO countries, To 
be comprehensible, however, the story must begin much earlier 
— in the j cars wnen V. oriel V»*u* II vm» still confined to Europe. 
It was then tnat United states military missions displaced 
those of buropeun nations, principally Germany, which had 
been engaged in training and advisxr.g the arrasa forces of 
the «»erican nations. It was then, too, that commitments 
were made to furnish American equipment and facilities to 
Latin America, though redemption of the pros:! sea had to await 
U.b, involvement in the war and agreements on iend-leaae 
pacts. These early missions ana the material support given 
at that time provided the rationale ana precedents for the 
subsequent renewal of these efforts under the revised Mutual 
Security act, ar.b the Increase in the capabilities and equip- 
ment level of Latin American armed forces curing World War II 
was the foundation for implementation of the *Ut. A brief 
description of the wartime provisions for hemispheric secu- 
rity ana later steps to rebuild ana iaiprove the defensive 
posture is furnished as a basis for more detailed examination 

5 
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of the influence of U.S. military progi'ama In Latin America. 

Prewar Military Mias Ions and Attaches 

The use of foreign military training missions had 
begun early and was fairly extensive in Latin America. Chile 
wa3 receiving the services of a German mission in 1885, and 
General Koerner, who led it, later became chief of the 
Chilean general staff. He carried out a comprehensive pro- 
gram of renovation of the Chilean army. In IS 99 a German 
mission was performing similar work in Argentina. Chile 
passed on her knowledge to Colombia, Venezuela, Paraguay, 
and £1 Salvador by sending them missions and to Ecuador and 
Nicaragua by receiving their officer students in her military 
schools. French missions were employed In Brazil, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Guatemala. Though the circumstances differed 
vastly, the United States trained armed forces in the coun- 
tries she occupied in the early 1900’s. These included 
Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, and 
Panama . * 

It was the State Department which, in early 1933, 
Initiated the move to increase U.S. military assistance to 
Latin America. The Department had become alarmed over the 
increasing activity of Nazis and Fascists in this area and 
it proposed increases in U.S. activity through visits by 
U.S. ships and aircraft, visits by high-ranking Latin 
American officers to the U.S., school training in the U.S. 

1. Edwin Lieuwen, Arms ar:d Politics in Latin America 

(New York: Frederick a. Praeger, Xne . , ’ ’"I 960 ’) , ' ' pp7 32-33. 
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for Junior officers, providing say and Navy publications to 
military libraries in Latin «®eriea, and the assignment of 
more military attaches to Latin america. At the time, the 
U.s. army had only six attaches and two small missions in 

P 

the twenty Latin American republics. The Navy had maintained 
missions in Brasil 3lnce 1918 and Peru since 1j2C.3 The 
recommendations of the State Department were carried out, 
though a shortage of qualified officers caused the increase 
in the number oX' attaches to proceed slowly. By December 
1941, however, the Army was represented by attaches or 
missions in all of the Latin American capitals.** All Axis 
missions had been eliminated by this time. 5 

Wartime arms Supply to Latin America 
In 1939, the combined numerical strength of the 
active military forces of Latin America exceeded considerably 

f. 

that of the United States. However, the two groups were not 
of comparable quality, and the countries of the hemisphere, 
with the help of the United States, strove to upgrade the 
Latin American armed forces. The principal thought at first 
was the defense of the Americas, especially the protection 
of the Panama Canal and the preclusion of an enemy assault 
on the hump of Brasil from Africa, 1G0C miles away. It was 
evident that only the United States could effectively counter 

2. Stetson Conn and Byron Fairchild, The Western Hemisphere , 
The Framework of Hemispher e Defense , VolT ~XH oiT Unltec ' 
States Army ln Uor I'd" War TX "Clashing ton > D. C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office , i„-6o) , p. 173. 

3. Lieuwen, p. 188. 

4. Conn and Fairchild, pp. 174 and 185 . 

5. Lieuwen, p, 191. 

6. Conn and Fairchild, p. 4l6. 



an Invasion of northeastern Brazil, but the Brazilian Aroy 
wanted to improve its own ground forces so that they could 
defend the bulge area without American ground assistance.^ 
By early 19^2 it was agreed the U.3. ground combat forces 
could be stationed there provided enough military equipment 
were delivered to permit Brazilian and American troops to 
provide Joint defense on an equal footing." 

Because of her strategic importance Brazil received 

about three-fourths of all the i end-lease aid given to 

o 

Latin America during and after the war . v Mexico received 
more than ten percent of the total lend-lease deliveries, 
since her proximity to the United States allowed her to 
sr*ak© important contributions of radar sites and airfields 
and made her security from subversion imperative. The 
portion of lend -lease assistance given to other Latin 
American countries was thus quite small. 

Moat of the lend-leaae assistance was furnished in 
the form of airfield construction and planes. Much was for 
major equipment such as coast artillery guns, light tanks, 
and trucks. Very little was for personal arms— -rifles, 
pistols or machine guns. There was a need for small arms, 
however. An early request by Mexico was for 50,000 rifles, 
among other things, but it was turned down because legisla- 
tion at that time did not permit the sale of the items she 

7. Conn and Fairchild, p. 267. 

6 . Conn and Fairchild, p. 31^ • 

9. Conn and Fairchild, p. 32;*. 

10. Conn and Fairchild, p. 353* 



requested o^ x Brazil sent 7CGC of her own rifles to the 
Uruguayan Array in 1^4c when a Nazi plot was uncovered in 
Uruguay.**' 2 In 1342 a guard force of ninety Brazilians at 
Natal airfield had only fifteen pistols. General Marshall 
thought that it should be U.3. policy not to sell small arms, 
but a contrary policy decision was made by accident when 
President Roosevelt promised to furnish rifles and machine 
guns in a conversation with the President of Haiti. 4 Many 
similar requests and needs were filled later as U.3. produc- 
tion permitted. 

There were many other needs, of coarse. U.S. liaison 
officers who toured South American countries in ly4o found 
them lacking in even the essentials of self-defense, needing 
airfields, planes, patrol craft, artillery, and even efficient 
intelligence services. The Chilean military establishment 
was notoriously weak by this time, and the large German ele- 
ment in the country was cause for concern. x> No nation in 
Latin America was considered capable of making a major mili- 
tary contribution to the common defense. Brazil, the de- 
fense of whose northeastern bulge was considered so important, 
was ill prepared militarily for its size and wealth. The Navy 
was antiquated. The Army strength was 66,000 men, but it 
lacked modern equipment, and it was concentrated in the south. 

11. Conn and Fairchild, p. 353. 

12. Conn and Fairchild, p. 274. 

13. Conn and Fairchild, p. 321. 

14. Conn and Fairchild, p. 210. 

15. William L. Langer and 3. Kverett Gleason, The Challenge to 
Isolation, 1937-1940 (New York: Harper & Brothers 'publishers , 

„ 1 u- 52T7TT 617. 

16. Langer and Gleason, p. 27o. 

17. Lieuwen, p. 189. 



The vir Farce we&^er than that of either Argentina or 
.Peru . Lack of inaustric.1 capacity made Brasil dependent on 

*1 w , 

sources abroad for arsis. JLO 

The United states could do little to supply deficien- 
cies. In the prewar period, the laws did not permit the 
sale of any but obsolete and surplus material. Latin American 
countries did not want this equipment, and those which accepted 
some of it had problems with assembly, with spare parts, and with 
ammunition supplies. Besides, in ly4Q the U.3. was too hard 
pressed to equip its own expanding forces and meet its commit- 
ments to Great Britain to be able to provide even token ship- 
ments of modern arms to Latin America. Passage of the Lend- 
Lease Act in March 1941 ended legal limitations, but Pearl 
Harbor upset all plana and schedules for 1942 delivery of arms 
to Latin America, and regular deliveries were not possible 
until the spring of 1943. ^ 

By that time it was evident that invasion of the hemi- 
sphere was no longer a possibility. ThereX’orc the question 
was raised as to whether or not it was desirable- to continue 
to supply Latin America with arms, as had been planned. The 
share given to some states was beginning to arouse Jealousy 
and distrust in others, as had been foreseen in 1941. A 
revised policy was adopted, under which arsis continued to be 
provided but for purposes which differed in scope from those 
of earlier policies. Material was now furnished only for 
anti-submarine operations, overseas offensive operations, 

10. Conn and Fairchild, pp. 266-267. 

19. Conn and Fairchild, pp. 211-235. 



maintenance and repair of existing equipment, and the preserva- 
tion of internal stability. The effect was to reduce Lend- 
lease aid to the greatest possible extent. 

a change of policy leading to reduction of aid was in 
line with the basic philosophy of lend -lease aid to la tin 
America. Partly in recognition of postwar problems of restor- 
ing law and order, and partly in fear of possible control by 
subversive or Axis elements, the policy established in 1941 
withheld offensive armaments from the Latin American arms 
program . In this category were heavy and medium bombardment 
aircraft, bombs heavier than 300 pounds, medium and heavy 
tanks, chemical warfare agents, artillery above six inch 
caliber, combat ships, torpedo boats, anti similar equipment, 
when a border dispute between Peru and Ecuador erupted into 
hostilities in 1^41, delivery of weapons of any kind to 
these two countries was suspended until the dispute was 
settled. ^ 

Other significant items should be mentioned briefly 
in connection with arms supply to Latin America. The United 
States was instrumental in getting German arms into Brasil 
at a time when supply by the U.S. was impossible. 3rasii 
had ordered artillery from Germany on a barter basis before 
the war. Only part of the equipment was delivered by the 
time war broke out. Later, as a result of U.S. persuasion, 
the British allowed an American ship to load some missing 

2C. Conn and Fairchild, pp. 235-23$, 

21. Conn and Fairchild, p, 229. 



parts which had been interned In Lisbon for delivery to Brasil. 
By November 1941 Brasil had obtained two hundred guns from 
Germany, though lack of parts mad© some of these unusable. 
After land-lease arrangements were sad©, supply of U.S. 
equipment to Latin America was considerable, but the Latin 
American share was only one percent of the total expenditures 
by the U.S. in this program. Argentina received no arms 
from the U.S. because of her reluctance to cooperate in hemi- 
sphere defense measures. No reverse lend-iea.se was requested 
of the Latin American countries, since their governments 
could not finance such aid, nor did the localities in which 
the United States operated have resources for local supply . iJ 

Inter-American Wartime Cooperation 
Most of the countries of Latin America were anxious 
to contribute to offensive operations against the Axis as 
well as to the defensive effort in the hemisphere. However, 
in non© of these countries could forces be equipped and 
trained quickly enough and completely enough to form an 
effective combat contingent of sufficient strength. Brasil 
made the largest contribution of combat forces, as might be 
expected of the recipient of 30 large a share of U.S. assist- 
ance. still, Brasil had been so weak that the Brasilian 
Army had objected to severance of diplomatic relations with 
the Axis in ly42 because it feared this step might lead to a 

22. Conn and Fairchild, p. 271. 

23. Conn and Fairchild, pp. 230-237. 



war wi.ich it w»vi3 In no condition to f i, : ,ht , President Vargas 
aid sever relations, however, and soon afterwards Brasil 
wanted to take an active part in the war. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of State urged the sending of a Brazilian battalion to 
North nfrica, but the U.S. Array declined on the grounds that 
this would make it necessary to send troops of other Latin 
American nations too, and that none were ready. By ly-44, 
however, Brazil was able to send twenty -five thousand ground 
troops and an air squadron to the Italian theater, where 

p l l 

they acquitted themselves well. Mexico also sent a small 
force to combat. The 201st Fighter Squadron fought In 
Luzon, Philippine Islands, after training in the United 
States In 1944 . ‘•d That only these two countries could send 
combat forces abroad, and do 30 relatively late in the 
fighting, is an indication of the difficulties involved in 
readying the armed forces of willing nations, not a mani- 
festation of unwillingness to cooperate in the war effort. 

Ail of the Latin American countries except Argentina 
cooperated to the extent that their endowments permitted 
and that use could be made of them, though most of these 
nations could make little or no contribution without help 
from the United States. Sixteen of the Latin American na- 
tions permitted development of naval and air bases in their 
territory that were available to the United States for 
regular or emergency use during the ’war. Ferrying aircraft 

24. Conn and Fairchild, pp. 313-3-29. 

2 $ . Conn and Fairchild, pp. 356, 363. 



to theaters of war would have been impossible without them, 
and ocean patrols 'would have been much more difficult, all 
of Latin America rendered economic aid of great value to 
the war effort of the United Jfcttions. 2 ^ A less spectacular, 
and perhaps las3 vital, effort was the political cooperation 
of Latin American countries in the Pan-American Confei’ences 
and In the Inter-American Defense Board, with resultant 
harmony and coordination. Bose of the wartime declarations 
and policies have had far-reaching and continuing results. 

A ta&^or contribution by Latin American countries was 
the control of elements of their societies which could have 
posed a serious threat to hemispheric security through 
subversion. Elimination of foreign missions ha 3 already 
been mentioned, but foreign influence remained. Certain 
Latin American Governments were afraid that their large 
German, Italian, and Japanese settlements contained trained 
Fifth Columns ready to align the continent with the Axis. 

These fears were not unfounded. The Nasi government made a 
strong effort to exert influence over Germans abroad ever 
since it came to power in Germany, and there were no less than 
300, GGC native Germans and 1,250,000 persons of German de- 
scent in Latin America toward whom influence was directed. 
Propaganda from Nasi embassies and pressure from German 
businessmen were present in all countries of Latin America. 

In a few of them, actual plots and attempts at insurrection were 

26. Conn and Fairchild, p. 237. 

27. langer and Gleason, pp. 607-614. 



discovered, such as those in Argentina and Chile in the 

„• * * 

summer of In any event, one of the major aims of 

the United States was the buildup of Latin American forces 
to be strong enough to insure internal order, and much of 
the arms supply program was tailored to meet this goal. 

One possible avenue for subversive activity and 
sabotage that was particularly worrisome was the extensive 
operation of airlines by foreign nationals in Latin America 
Colombia was an especially sensitive area in thi3 respect. 
The United States ultimately gained control of these air- 
lines through the manipulations of the Pan-Araerican Airways 
Company, acting as agent for the U.S. government, with the 
cooperation of the Latin American governments. The foreign 
airlines were suspected of reconnais&nce for Axis submarine 
and guidance of /Otis shipping past British blockade ships, 
since an increased tempo of operations of the airlines coin 
elded with increased activity by the Axis ships. The 
possibility of a more or less personal raid on the Panama 
Canal by one or more of the young German pilots was consid- 
ered a serious threat. There can be no doubt that German 
pilots gained familiarity with Latin America, that the air- 
fields owned by foreign lines could have been useful to an 
invading force, and that contact with Axi3 diplomats and 
agents was maintained through the airlines. Elimination of 
foreign aviation interests removed an actual threat, and 
a much greater potential threat, to hemispheric security. 



2b. Lunger and Gleason, p. 6di> 



Fan -American Airways went on to construct or enlarge many 
air facilities in Latin America in cooperation with the 
several governments there. 2 ' 

A rather unusual feature of inter-American relations 
before and during World War II was President Roosevelt's 
reluctance to make firm commitments for bases in the Carib- 
bean area for U.3. use. In 1938 he had evolved the idea of 
Pan-American sovereignty or trusteeship over Caribbean 
islands belonging to European powers. Tills idea was reinforced 
by the view that for the United States to acquire any of these 
Islands, by whatever means, would conflict with American 
policy of not seeking territorial expansion and would result 
in unfavorable world opinion. The President felt secure in 
this position because he was certain that In the event of 
war, the Latin American Republics would be on the side of 
the United States in common defense, so that there was no 
need to acquire or lease facilities in peace time. The 
President was opposed to transfers of sovereignty over 
European colonies in the New World to any non -American power, 
and the State Department published a memorandum to this 
effect.^ The Havana Conference of foreign ministers of 
American states had given sanction to President Roosevelt's 
trusteeship idea in July 1940 by passage of the Act of Havana, 

29. Conn and Fairchild, pp. 238-259. The story of Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways* efforts Is a rather involved one, but it is 
presented very lucidly in this source. 

30. Danger and Gleason, pp. 622-625. 



whict pr v.ided for inter-American administration of European 
possessions should it become necessary to take then over in 
order to prevent the Axis from getting control of them. 

However, base rights were acquired unilaterally soon 
afterward when Great Britain gave the United States sites in 
British possessions in return for destroyers and other arms. 
The United States military forces were somewhat indifferent 
concerning these acquisitions and considered then little 
more than an expedient to make the transfer of destroyers 
acceptable to America. Those bases wore made available to 
all American Republics, in keeping with the Havana agreement, 
when the United States circulated a note to that effect to 
all the Latin American government* . 32 Although the destroyer- 
base arrangement reduced the need for bases in Latin American 
countries and possessions, the United States did ultimately 
acquire some. Early plans called for U.3. use of facilities 
only when a Latin American state specifically asked for the 
assistance of United States forces. 33 The Latin American 
countries were wary of stationing U.S. troops on their terri- 
tory as security forces or airplane mechanics, though they 
did not object to use of airfields by military aircraft, nor 
the use of specified ports by naval vessels. The U.3. was 
equally wary of putting troops in civilian clothes at various 
installations, as Brazil, Mexico, and Venezuela proposed. 
However, small U.S, Marine security companies were allowed 

31. Conn and Fairchild, p. kj. 

32. Conn and Fairchild, pp. 51-62. 

33. Conn and Fairchild, p. 191. 



at Belen, Natal, and Recife within two weeks of the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, after considerable negotiation at high 
levels. U , S . Forces in Brazil were gradually augmented 
after this time. 3^ Mexico was equally reluctant to allow the 
use of airfields as operating bases until after she formally 
entered the war In May 1942, and it took almost another year 
to reach an agreement that permitted U.S. troops to be stationed 
at these installations in small numbers and under* restrictive 
conditions .35 



The Mutual Security Act 

Many of the considerations which were associated with 
World War II programs of military supply and cooperation 
between the United states and Latin America have reappeared 
in the application of the Mutual security act to the western 
hemisphere. The net was initiated in as a means of 

providing arms to NaTj members in order that Communism might 
be contained. Trie Korean police action, and the inability 
of some members of the united Nations to respond to tne U.N. 
Security Council’s request for aid in stopping hostilities, 
caused tne U.S. to expand the scope of the Act, to extend 
its operation to Latin America. 

A sizable amount of military equipment had been fur- 
nished to Latin America under the terms of the Lend-Lease 
Act during tforld War II. However, with the termination of 
this program, the equipment deteriorated for lack of spare 

34. Conn and Fairchild, pp. 303-3G6. 

35. Conn and Fairchild, pp. 346-350. 



The la tin American countries were 



parts ,-..nd maintenance, 

..•nab' a or unwilling to spend the nonsy required to keep 
fcbelr U, S . -supplied arms in optimum operating condition. In 
some instances they preferred to buy new .tmi from European 
suppliers instead. In 1945 the Inter- American Defense Board 
had recommended standardisation of arms, in part so that the 
supply of spare parts and ammunition would not be cut off by 
hostilities outside the hemisphere, and the desirability of 
such a program was generally recognized. It was imperiled, 
however, by the inability of Latin American nations to 
continue to purchase the requisite materials in the United 
States, Efforts by the Truman administration to get Congres- 
sional action on bills to continue inter-American military 
assistance by supplying equipment had failed in 1946 and 
1947.36 

By 1947* the economic plight of Europe, and the possi- 
bility of Communist exploitation of this condition, gave rise 
to the Marshall Flan for systematic reconstruction on a 
regional scale. Economic recovery and rising standards of 
living were assumed to be an effective device to counter 
local subversion arising from internal Communist penetration. 
However, a series of Soviet maneuvers, starting with Russian 
refusal to Join the Marshall P3an, and including conflict 
in Greece and Turkey, the take-over of Czechoslovakia, the 
expulsion of Yugoslavia from the Coimmunist bloc, and the 
Berlin blockade, made Europe anxious about direct Soviet 

36 . Lieuwen, pp. 196 - 196 . 



t i .reasion and the Lick of military neons to oppose it. In 
194 : the United States took the lead In establishing the 
North /.tlantic Treaty Irganlzation, which tied military 
assistance to a defensive alliance of Atlantic nations. At 
the same time that the North Atlantic Treaty was ratified, 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act was proposed, providing 
the means to modernize the armed forces of European NATO 
members and continue previous programs of support to Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, th© Philippines and South Korea . The Mutual 
Defense Assltance Program which was enacted was carefully 
designed to avoid an arms race, to concentrate primarily on 
modernization. 

The NATO pact had a precedent in the 1^4? Rio de 
Janeiro defense agreement entitled the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance. Both treaties declared that an 
attack on any one of the signatories would be considered an 
attack on all and called for concerted action including the 
use of armed force. The Rio pact did not provide for 
material assistance to Latin America, however, as the NATO 
agreement did for Europe , 

At a meeting of foreign ministers of the American 
States in Washington in 1950 it was determined that the 
collective defense provisions of the Rio treaty should be 
implemented by strengthening those forces which were adapted 
to hemisphere defense through cooperative development. The 

37* Lomu Mor ley and Felix Horley, The Patchwork History of 
Forei gn Aid (Washington, *>. C. s' American Enterprise 
Association, lj6l) t pp. 18-30. 



ministers directed the In t *r- American Defense Board, as an 
operating body of the Or^ilaatlon of American States, to 
plan for this joint effort. General Bolte, U.s. Army, 
Chairman of the Board, appeared before Congressional commit- 
tees considering the Mutual Defense Assistance Act to support 
changes to the act which would provide for inclusion of 
Latin America in its terms. Among other things, his testi- 
mony emphasised that u program for rehabilitation of World 
War II equipment would distribute responsibility for tha 
security of the hemisphere, and of the United States, for 
which U.3. troops would have to be used otherwise, and that 
this would be done at a lower cost through the use of local 
troops in Da tin America . " • 

The Mutual Security Act of 1951 provided grants -in -aid 
to Latin America for maintaining forces for which a role in 
hemispheric defense had been assigned. These forces were a 
relatively small percentage of the total troops strength of 
Latin America, and the money furnished by the act was only 
five percent of the total defense budget of Latin America. 
Equipment needs beyond those covered by the grants could 
still be filled by purchase in the United States. However, 
this portion of the Act was not realistic in that the costs 
were not adjusted for age and condition of the equipment 
Involved nor could the purchases be made on credit, until 

38. U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Hearings , Mutual Security Act of 1951, 82nd Cong., 1st 
Sesa., pp . ’" 351 - 3 , 95 . 
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the l;/57 modif Icat tons to the rt ct made these steps possible. 

Other modifications have been made over the years. The 
Act of 1951 incorporated all existing foreign assistance 
activities (except the Export -Import Bank loans) under a 
single act, in recognition of the interdependence of military, 
economic, and technical aid. The Mutual Security Act of 
195** replaced the earlier Act, which was to terminate in 
1954. 4c 

Since legislators In the United State© are cautious 
about aid to Latin America because it may help to perpetuate 
dictatorial regimes, take on the character of an arm© race, 
or discourage self-help where it is practicable, the Act 
has been amended to provide that internal security will not 
be the basis for military assistance, and that a ceiling of 
$35*000,000 ahull be placed on arms aid to Latin America. 
Additional proposals and discussions have Included channel- 
ing aid through the Organisation of American States, limita- 
tions on shipment of ©mall arms, payment with strategic 
materials, and a proposal for disarmament made by Costa Kiea. 
Each of these limitations has some merit, but each has some 
disadvantages as well, and the program has not been basically 
changed over the years. 

Major change© were sought by the Kennedy Administra- 
tion in the 1961 hearings on the program. New legislation 
waa proposed to replace the Mutual 3ecurity Act of 1954. 

3*. U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Hearing© , Mutual Security Act of 1957 * 85th Cong., 1st 
Sess., p. 3 oCT 
40. Morley and Roriey, p. 30. 



JiVtf features of ina new Vet were to be, briefly, continuing 
authority for appropriations , strengthening of internal 
security capabilities, removal of the ceiling on the grants 
for military material to Latin Aworiea, removal of some 
conditions respecting eligibility for aid, and provision 



for special Presidential powers to deal with emergencies. 

The 1961 hearings brought out some of the continuing 
features of the Mutual Security Act. The grant aid has 



been furnished only to the twelve nations which have an assigned 
role in hemisphere defense. These ares Colombia, Ecuador, 

Peru, Chile, Uruguay, Brazil, Nicaragua, Honduras , Guatemala, 
Haiti, Dominican Republic, and Cuba. Deliveries to the last 
two on the list have bean suspended in view of the conditions 
prevailing in these countries. It was argued that the amend- 
ment which limited assistance for the purpose of improving 



internal security was too restrictive. The reasoning was that 
the Latin American forces which are getting U.3. .material and 



training because of their part in hemisphere defense plans 
arc the most capable units in their respective countries, 
yet they could not be used legally to combat internal dis- 
turbance in these countries without O.S. authorisation. A 

realistic appraisal Indicated that the legal bar would not 

hi 

deter use of these forces if the need should arise. 



4l. U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign Eolations, 
Hearings on International Development and Security, 87th 
Cong., 2d. 3es»7, iyol , Tart~S?7 pp. 59B**6oo7 8857 776. 
Military assistance to the Dominican Republic will 
probably' be renewed . The Hew York Times , January 27, 
1962, p. 36 reported the sending of a survey team to 
consider the possibility of renewal of the program. 



The discussion and the requested chances, referred to 
above, were designed to tailor military aid to the Alliance for 
Irogresa by providing for more flexibility and for longer- 
range development . As in the earlier Mutual Security legisla- 
tion, economic and military aid are to be considered together. 
An Increase in military assistance of $285*000,000 more than 
had been proposed in President Kennedy *s budget was requested. 
The President said that the increase was necessary to meet 
the crises in Southeast Asia and the rising threat of 
Communism in Latin America. Aides later indicated that the 
Increase in funds for Latin America would be small and would 
be used chiefly to strengthen the Internal security forces 
of those Central American republics which are tlireatened with 
insurrections led by pro-Castro elements. 

Maintaining and modernizing those Latin American armed 
forces which are ear-marked for hemisphere defense has been 
a continuing effort since 1952. The sums provided for this 
purpose have been relatively email with respect to the total 
U.S. assistance effort, never higher than two percent. How- 
ever, the importance of the program is not measured in dollars 
or percentages but in its effects in term of security and 
solidarity. These will be discussed at some length in later 
chapters . 

Postwar Missions , HAAG *3 and Attaches 

In the formation of an effective armed force, training 
ia at least as important as being well equipped. To help 

42. New York Times , 27 May lyol, p. 1. 



ARjeric.ii, the United States 



fcr.*ir. the armed services ir Lati 
maintains small missions, representing one or more of the 
branches of service, in each of the Latin American republics 
except Mexico and, now, Cuba and the Dominican Republic. 

Even Costa Kica, which has a Civil Guard force rather than 
an army, is assisted by a U.S. Army mission. A tabulation 
of the missions operating in Latin America in Fiscal 1962 
is presented in Table 1. 



TABLE 1 

U.3. MISSIONS IN LATIN AMERICA - 1962* 



Country 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brasil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Ecuador 

El Salvador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 



Army 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



Navy 



X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



X 

X 



Marine Corps Air Force 



X 

X 

X 



X 



X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



a. U.S., Congress, Senate, Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, He aring s., 2£ B§£en§.e AgaeascAi.' 

ElflD& £OE 67th Cong., 1st Seas., pp. &6, 103* and 

178-179. 



The mission personnel suy give tactical advice in the 
areas of their specialties, but the principal efforts are 
to instruct Latin American forces in the mechanics of the 
use of U.S. equipment, to assist with maintenance and repair 
of the material , ar.d to help prepare Latin American armed 
forces for joint operations with each other and with U.S. 
forces. This last is a particularly important function of 
the naval missions, since the navies’ roles are more apt to 
involve coordination within a given force, Some of the 
naval exercises in past years have made such requirements, 
and standardised formations and procedures are necessary 
for effective combat operation. The methods of the missions 
differ somewhat depending on the personnel assigned to them 
and the country involved, but in at least one case, indi- 
vidual efforts were made by mission personnel to translate 
U.S. instruction books and to conduct classes which gave 
both formal and practical instruction. ** 

In most cases, the missions also advise the govern- 
ments of the countries concerned as to procurement of materi- 
als. In some countries of the free world, this function is 
performed by Military Assistance Advisory Groups (MAAG’s), 
and such groups were once common in Latin America, but they 
have been superseded In all the Latin American countries 
except for Naval MAAG’s in Argentina and Uruguay. 

43. Interview with LTJG Joseph Janes, USN, M ay 17, 1^61. 

LTJG Jones was formerly attached to the U.S. Naval 

Mission, Brazil. 



■vttacnea arc In a different category than .mission 
personnel . They are concerned with overt intelligence func- 
tions, representation of their country in military matters 
In foreign countries, and military advice to United States 
Ambassadors in foreign capitals. They have no responsi- 
bility for supply or training of the armed forces of the 
country to which they are assigned and normally do not inter- 
fere with these functions In any way. The nature of their 
duties is indicated by the fact that Army attaches are 
assigned to all countries of Latin America, including Mexico 
and Cuba, but excepting Panama, where the Governor of the 
Canal Zone performs the function, and the Dominican Republic, 
vjhich has a Marine attache. The Navy has attaches In every 
country of South America which has ocean frontage, and also 
In Mexico, but none In Central America, where navies are 
very small. ^ 

Postwar Base s 

Most of the bases developed in Latin America during 
Vs'orld War II could be more accurately described as commercial 
airfield and seaport facilities which were made available to 
U.S. forces for minor supply and repair and. In the case of 
aircraft, to furnish a route short enough for trans-Atlantic 
flights. The difficulties experienced in getting small 
security forces stationed at the largest and most important 

44. U.3., Congress, Senate, Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, Hearings , D epartment of Defens e A ppro or la - 
tlons for 1 jo2, oTth Cong,7~lst Sess. ,~pp7 9c, 1037 and ~ 
lTd-179 . 



facilities gave ample indication that they coaid not come 
under U.3. control other than in a very limited and temporary 
way, and they ceased to be U.3. bases after the war. In 
I962, the United States has only four bases in the Latin 
American area, none of which Is strictly a World war II 
base. The United States has had bases at Guantanamo Bay, 

Cuba and in the Panama Canal Zone since the turn of the 
century, long before World War II, Two missile tracking 
stations, one in the Dominican Republic and one on Fernando 
d© Naranho Island, Brazil, have been constructed In the 
late 195C *s, and they are not bases In the same sense as 
were the World War II installations.^ 

The United States still lias limited facilities and 
rights at the sites of the Antilles bases obtained from 
Great Britain in the destroyer-base arrangements of 1940. 
Flans to grant independence to the West Indies Federation in 
1962 meant that agreements with Great Britain had to be 
terminated and new ones negotiated with the Federation. An 
agreement signed on 10 February 1961 permits the United 
States to operate a few small electronic and oceanographic 
stations In the several islands of the Federation, but 
activity at the Antilles bases had been curtailed greatly 
after the war, and the agreement makes no real change In 
their status. Provision was made for the use by the United 
States of the naval base at Trinidad, and specifically 
Waller Field, only in the event of an emergency arising out 



45. Lleuwen, p. 223. 



of hostilities. , limited agreement was made for use of the 
fleet anchorage in peacetime, on presentation of appropriate 
notice.^ 

The present system of bases is not important in terms 
of size or amount of current activity, then, although some 
of the installations have important, but limited, technical 
functions. However, retention of base rights has some 
significant features. It prevents potential enemies from 
acquiring them. Future developments, such as anti-missile 
missiles, may make the base areas important in the next 
few years. Anti-submarine patrols and aerial reconnaissance 
patrols from Caribbean bases may become necessary in support 
of limited actions. Perhaps more important than any of 
these in time of peace is liaison between American and 
foreign nationals, supplementing that achieved by the missions 
and attaches. 

All of the activities described above introduce the 
influence of the United States into Latin America . There 
are a few additional military activities which also exert 
an influence, such as attendance by Latin American officers 
at U.3. military schools and work carried on by military 
bodies within the GAS. The effect and effectiveness of 
these are discussed in the following chapters. 

46. U.S. Department of State, Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 4734, U.S . Defense Areas in the Federation of 
the West Indies, Government Tainting <5Ff Ice , Washington , 
19bi. 



CHAPTER hi 



D£ F&i&i FORCES AND THE NEED FOK TEEM 

Latin American countries are not alone in feeling; a 
need for modem armed forces. All but a very few of the 
world's sovereign states support sizable military establish- 
ments. A rough measure of the intensity of this feeling 
in the Latin American republics is the size of their total 
defense budget— an annual sum of more than one billion dollars, 
or twenty times the amount furnished to them by the United 
States as grant aid. There are many people who feel that 
this is an excessive amount. Questioning the validity of 
assumptions which are the basis for U.S. support of these 
armed forces. If there is no threat to the security of the 
hemisphere both from within and from without, or if defense 
against this threat can be met better with forces other than 
the Latin American ones, there is little justification for 
so hit,h a level of expenditure by either the United States 
or its hemispheric neighbors for armed might in Latin 
America. However, recent events in Cuba and elsewhere have 
made some of the arguments for military strengthening of 
Latin America more cogent and les3 speculative. 

Lead Time for Military Forces 
Most discussions concerning maintenance of strong 
armed forces in Latin America hinge on the urgency of the 
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